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A SUNG DYNASTY ALBUM PAINTING 


N the year a.D. 1127 Hui Tsung, the Emperor of China, was 

taken prisoner by the Tartars, and it was not until 1138 that 
a new capital had been established at Hangchow. “When you 
have left the city of Changan,” wrote Marco Polo some years 
later, “and have travelled for three days through a splendid 
country, passing a number of towns and villages, you arrive at 
the most noble city of Kinsay,' a name which is as much as to 
say in our tongue “The City of Heaven,’ as I told you before. 

“And since we have got thither I will enter into particulars 
about its magnificence; and these are well worth the telling, for 
the city is beyond dispute the finest and the noblest in the world. 

“....And let no man marvel that there are so many bridges, 
for you see the whole city stands as it were in the water and 
surrounded by water, so that a great many bridges are required 
to give free passage about it. 

“Inside the city there is a Lake which has a compass of some 
30 miles: and all around it are erected beautiful palaces and 
mansions, of the richest and most exquisite structure that you 
can imagine, belonging to the nobles of the city.’” 

Since Marco Polo so readily placed Hangchow above his 
native Venice, it can be seen that the Tartars must have had 
at least an appreciation of the arts of peace, though they were 
certainly more at home on the battle-field. And such, indeed, 
was the case: for once they had brought their conquest to an 
end, having recognized the superiority of Chinese cultural attain- 
ments, they permitted the artists and writers to return to their 
former pursuits. 

Under Hui Tsung, himself a great artist and collector, the 
Academy of Painting had been separated from the Literary 
College and set upon its own feet; but during the wars that had 
ended in the collapse of the northern capital, many of the artists 


1 Hangchow. 
2 Extracts from Sir Henry Yule’s translation. 
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had sought refuge in the hills. With the establishment of the 
new capital at Hangchow, these men slowly drifted back and 
allied themselves with the reorganized Academy under Emperor 
Kao Tsung. Thus, the overflowing stream of artistic output in 
the Sung dynasty, 960-1278, was interrupted, but not stopped, 
by the victory of the Tartars. 

The “Hunting Scene”’ reproduced inside the cover of the 
Bulletin is a painting of the latter part of this dynasty. Through 
the middle of the picture runs a river, with a horseman galloping 
after two small antelopes (?) on the far side. Although it is 
difficult to tell the nature of his weapon, it is evident that he 
has struck one of the animals, which has fallen on its back and 
is kicking its legs in the air. 

On the near side of the stream is a group of horsemen watch- 
ing the chase, one of them, evidently a man of high rank, shaded 
from the sun by a canopy supported by a standing attendant, 
and another holding his own parasol. In the foreground to the 
left a single horseman, more eager than his comrades, attends 
more earnestly the progress of the hunt. Scarcely discernible in 
the background lies a range of hills that curves down to the 
water at the right side. 

A natural result of Tartar domination was the turning of the 
attention of Chinese artists to the horses that played such an 
important part in the lives of their masters. Here, in fact, the 
painter has so thoroughly learned his lesson that he has, perhaps, 
had more success with the animals than with the men. Notice, 
for instance, the differentiation between the earthly speed of the 
galloping horse and the airy swiftness of the bounding antelope, 
both conveyed with only a few strokes. Then observe the dis- 
tinction between the tenseness of the single horse, whose rider 
leans forward poised for action, and the relaxed attitudes of the 
horses in the group, whose riders have no more intention of 
moving than has the audience at a play. Of especial note is the 
fallen antelope, which could hardly have been portrayed more 
successfully. 

To an Occidental observer, an outstanding characteristic 
of oriental painting is the perspective. In the Museum’s picture, 
although all the figures are actually on the same ground-level, 
those farthest away are placed higher in the composition. Simi- 

1 30.314. Height 9%” (242 mm.); width 1034” (272 mm.). 
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larly, the stream is tilted forward so that it appears to defy the 
laws of gravity. But it must be remembered that such conven- 
tions in art are purely arbitrary, being required only to keep 
within the limits of intelligibility. Thus, if it seems fitting to the 
Chinese artist to assume a bird’s-eye view of a scene, there is 
no aesthetic reason why he should not do so. 

The small “Hunting Scene” was originally in an album of 
paintings, and, consequently, has been creased vertically in the 
center, where the pages were folded. In addition, it has been 
damaged in several places through frequent handling. For 
example, the “patches” scattered over the group in the right 
foreground are spots where the original silk has worn away. 
Furthermore, when it was remounted for the sake of preserva- 
tion, the dampening that the process demands tended to dull 
the surface and to diffuse it with a hazy appearance. On the 
other hand, it has not been repainted, and the original colors 
stand out as vividly as can be expected in a painting of seven 
or eight hundred years ago. 

This is the first Chinese painting of so early a period to belong 
to the Museum, and is, therefore, of marked significance in the 
development of the Oriental Department. Like most Chinese 
paintings, it is unsigned. HOWARD C. HOLLIS 


SPOONS—PAST AND PRESENT 


In the busy world of today, spoons, large and small, are taken 
more or less for granted. Fashioned out of silver, or perhaps of 
baser metal, they modestly serve their purpose. Nevertheless, 
their history is colorful and far-reaching. Their derivation leads 
back to shells or chips of wood. But as civilization progressed, 
the household appointments were more carefully considered. 
Excavations have brought to light spoons used in ancient 
Egypt, some made of bronze and others cut from bone, ivory, 
or wood. The handles, in some cases, show beautiful carving, 
which reveals, among other things, symbols connected with 
the Egyptian religion. The Greeks and the Romans were also 
familiar with spoons, a great many of which were made of 
bronze. In the early Classical times, these were not used at the 
meals; but later, according to some authorities, the Romans 
attached greater importance to them, and they made their 
appearance at the table. Silver, as well as bronze, was used in 
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their fabrication. In ancient China, spoons shaped from bronze 
testify to their use in the Orient; one has been found which 
dates from the first millennium B.c. Much later, during the 
Koryu Period (a.D. 935-1392), Korean spoons likewise of bronze 
evince a perceptible improvement in form. In these the delicacy 
of line and subtlety of simplicity are apparent: the bowl is 
elongated; the handle, sharply curved and narrow, broadens at 
the termination and resolves itself into a characteristic fishtail 
or possibly into a much smaller heart-shaped bowl. Early 
spoons, dissimilar as they are to the modern ones in shape as 
well as in use, bespeak the customs of the time. In the evolution 
of spoons, the culture of the many periods during which this 
growth took place, is portrayed. 

A spoon of great interest to Americans is the Puritan style, 
the earliest example of Colonial workmanship, strikingly analo- 
gous to the English Commonwealth type. Severely plain, it 
interprets the temperament of the Colonists, who preached and 
lived the doctrine of constraint. The bowl of this spoon is ovoid, 
and the stem, straight, flat, and sharply cut off at the end; a 
tiny, neat triangular tongue appears at the back of the bowl, 
just where it is conjoined to the handle. 

The succeeding style is beautifully represented in the Museum 
by a Jeremiah Dummer spoon’ (No. 2)—the only example of 
his work in the Museum—which belongs to Hollis French, of 
Boston. This lovely old piece shows decorative features signifi- 
cant of the later seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 
type: the handle is thin and flat, spreading slightly at the tip 
which is ornamentally cut into three divisions; the back of the 
bowl shows a long V-shaped tongue flanked on either side by a 
narrow ribbing and further enriched by embossed scrolls. This 
low relief is most effective, for it catches the light and shade, 
which play upon the exquisite texture of the silver itself. 
Jeremiah Dummer, of Boston, was born in 1645 and died in 
1718. The majority of early silversmiths in this country led 
busy and versatile lives, and this artist was no exception. His 
silverwork is outstanding, and among his other accomplish- 
ments may be listed the first paper money of Connecticut. This 
was printed by him in 1709-13, and it is more than likely that 
he also engraved the plate for it. 


1 55.33. Length 7”. 
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A Philadelphia silversmith, Philip Syng, Jr. (1703-1789), is 
the maker of a teaspoon’ (No. 3) also lent by Hollis French. 
Diminutive in size, as all early teaspoons are, it exemplifies the 
type of spoon so much in favor during the first part of the 
eighteenth century. At this time, the handle becomes slightly 
thicker at the upturned end; a prominent mid-ridge appears for 
some distance on the top of the handle, and a V-shaped tongue 
runs down the back of the bowl, which immediately places it 
in the popular rat-tail group. The bowl itself has also changed 
in shape; it has become longer and decidedly narrower. This 
same craftsman made the inkstand which was used at the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. 

Besides the well-known teaspoon, which became more plenti- 
ful about the eighteenth century, at which time the cost of tea 
in America decreased, there is another, closely associated with 
that beverage—the mote spoon. The bowl of the one illustrated” 
(No. 1) is pierced in geometric and floral patterns, and its 
slender handle is sharply pointed; both details are entirely in 
keeping with its purpose. Tea leaves were captured in the sieve- 
like bowl, and the handle was used to clean the spouts of the 
teapots. It is believed by some, however, that these interesting 
spoons were used for punch; seeds could be skillfully removed 
by means of the bowl, and the stem was used to pick up the 
slices of fruit. This spoon, too, is a loan from Mr. French. The 
Boston silversmith, William Cowell (1682-1736), has shown 
great skill in creating a piece so fragile. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, about 1790, a new type 
of decoration for silver came into vogue. The design is cut into 
the metal by means of short lines that have been gouged out 
with an implement which leaves a bright-cut impression. A 
cartouche is usually cut at the end of the handle, and in this 
the initials of the owner are engraved. Two tablespoons’ (No. 5) 
of this style have just been given to the Museum by Otto Miller; 
up to this time there has been nothing to represent the period 
of bright-cutting. Very characteristic of their time, the handles 
of the spoons are pointed and turn down; before the years 
1760-70, handles had curved up at the end. The bowls are 
broad at the stem but become more slender at the tip, a trait 


1728.16. Length 414”. 
2 2635.29. Length 5”. 
3 33.442 and 443. Length of each 9%”. 
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which predicts the pointed fashion of a few years hence. A 
single drop is placed on the back of the bowls, at their junction 
with the handles; this has superseded the rat-tail and the double 
drop of some ninety years before. John David (1736-1798), also 
of Philadelphia, is the maker of these spoons. Mr. Miller gave 
to the Museum at the same time a pair of sugar tongs’ pro- 
duced by W. Roe, who was working in Kingston, New York, 
about 1803. There is a dignity and charm about these tongs, 
which are quite typical of the early nineteenth century. 


: Mrs. Cora A. Beckwith has given in memory of her mother, i 
: Rebecca Slaughter Downs, six teaspoons? (No. 4). These were 
: made by Walter King, who was born in Suffield, Connecticut, 


in 1792, but who moved to Warren, Ohio, in 1815, where he 
; spent the rest of his days. The pointed bowl is very evident in 
these spoons; and the handles, with the narrow shoulder near 
the bowl and a wider one farther up, come under the classifica- 
tion of the “fiddle” pattern, which was popular about 1810. 
Silver dollars, taken to the craftsman by Mrs. Beckwith’s 
: mother, were melted and re-created into teaspoons for her home. 
: For this reason, they have an intimate appeal; but they repre- 
: sent as well the work of an Ohio silversmith, a point of par- 
ticular interest to Clevelanders. The tradition of spoons goes 
on, but the personal charm of hand-wrought silver can never 
be duplicated in the machine-made table service of the modern 
day. HELEN S, FOOTE 


A HOLBEIN WOODCUT PORTRAIT OF ERASMUS 


Erasmus of Rotterdam, the eminent scholar and most sought 
after humanist of the sixteenth century is known to posterity 
not only on account of his vast learning but also through the 
portraits of him made by his contemporary, Hans Holbein the 
Younger. Erasmus, pursued by innumerable enthusiasts—royal 
or otherwise—who wished to establish a contact with him, 
remained aloof from such obvious lionizing, picking his way 
selectively through his host of admirers. When he came to the 
town of Basel in 1513, one of his soundest friends was Holbein’s 
patron, Bonifacius Amerbach, a jurist and scholar through 
whom Erasmus may very likely have encountered Holbein. The 
acquaintance of Erasmus with Holbein resulted not only in 


1 33.441. Length 64”. 
2 33.408-413. Length of each 54%”. 
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several famous portraits of the scholar by Holbein himself, but 
also in numerous portraits done by Holbein’s followers in the 
manner of the master. The connection with Erasmus was of 
great value to Holbein, for in many letters written by the 
scholar, reference is to be found to Holbein’s powers as a 
painter. A reply to a letter of Erasmus written by Sir Thomas 
More leads to the inference that Erasmus was responsible for 
the secure establishment of Holbein’s English career. At all 
events, the two finest likenesses of Erasmus remaining today, 
the Longford Castle portrait and that of the Louvre, were 
eventually sent to England from Germany. In connection with 
these, presumably before his English sojourn, Holbein designed 
his famous print of Erasmus, the block for which was cut in 
wood by Hans Liitzelburger. This likeness of Erasmus, acquired 
by the Museum in 1932,’ and reproduced on the cover of the 
Bulletin, is the second and more beautiful of two such portraits 
made by Holbein, and it is listed by Amerbach as the only full- 
length standing portrait. 

It was obviously conceived as a title-page and is readily 
placed among the numerous designs of this type created for 
frontispieces by Holbein. It has an even greater clarity than the 
majority of his title-pages, and not only attests to his complete 
understanding of Renaissance architectural styles, but gives 
evidence of the brilliant cutting done by the notable craftsman 
Litzelburger. The framework surrounding the portrait has the 
richness of contemporary Italian work and is in thorough keep- 
ing with the subject as a whole without being in the least 
overloaded. Though not signed by either Holbein or Litzelburger, 
thereisno question of its authenticity. | 

“As a portrait this .. . [woodcut] is as fine as either the Long- 
ford or the Louvre pictures. The small head is full of force and 
character,” as is that of the statue of Terminus also. The 
original block is in the Basel Gallery. Early proof impressions 
exist in a number of places, and are distinguished by the verse: 

Corporis effigiem si quis non vidit Erasmi, 

Hanc scite ad vivum picta tabella dabit. 
(Translation: “If anyone has not seen Erasmus in his bodily 
shape, this cut, drawn from life, will give his counterfeit.”’) 


1 No. 32.314. Gift of The Print Club. From the Stechow Collection. Height 11 ¥*”” (281 mm.); 
width (154 mm.). 
2 Arthur B. Chamberlain, Hans Holbein the Younger. 
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In the prints of this cut, finally used by the son of the famous 
publisher Froben and by his colleague, Episcopius, in 1540 and 
thereafter, the verse was changed to a four-line inscription in 
which Holbein’s name is joined in praise with that of Erasmus.’ 
Though there is no record or explanation why the cut was never 
used until that date, it is presumed that it was intended for a 
complete edition of the works of Erasmus; yet there exists none 
in which the early states with the verse of two lines appear. 

The example which came to the Museum as a gift from The 
Print Club is on fine laid paper. It is brilliant in quality, and, 
except for the fact that it is trimmed to the design at the top 
and bottom, is in excellent condition. Holbein’s “Dance of 
Death,” commented upon in a previous Bulletin,’ the portrait 
of Erasmus, and a bound edition® of a picture history of the 
Old Testament containing ninety-eight woodcuts* form for the 
Museum a more than representative nucleus of Holbein’s 
graphic styles. 

Diirer and Holbein, in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries typified the old and the new order in artistic creation, 
while Erasmus and his publisher Froben made the greatest con- 
tribution to the humanism of Germany in that period. Despite 
his apparent enlightenment, Erasmus seems to have exhibited 
a certain self-importance. The frequency with which he had his 
portrait made by the more celebrated artists of his day and his 
constant references to these portraits in his voluminous corre- 
spondence call attention to this trait in his character. Although 
he set great value upon Holbein’s portraits of him, Erasmus 
never established a close friendship with the painter; he con- 
sidered that all artists and artisans occupied a position greatly 
inferior to his as a scholar. Notwithstanding his eulogies of 
Diirer, it is a well-known tradition that Erasmus greatly dis- 
liked the engraved portrait’ Diirer made of him, which, though 
fine as an engraving, does not possess the poignant likeness of 
the three Holbein masterpieces. HENRY S. FRANCIS 

1 Alfred Woltmann, Holbein und Seine Zeit (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1874). In this edition a nine- 
teenth-century printing from the original block was placed as illustration, p. 357. 

2 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, October, 1929. 

3 Holbein, Icones Historiarum Veteris Testamenti (6th ed., Jean Frellon: Lyons, 1547). 

4 32.316. Gift of The Print Club. 


5 Joseph Meder, Diirer-Katalog, No. 105. 
Campbell Dodgson, The Masters of Engraving and Etching: Albrecht Diirer, No. 104. 
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MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the Bulletin for December, 
1933, the following names have been added to the Membership 


lists: 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Fish, Mrs. Frederick S. 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO FELLOW FOR LIFE 


Newberry, Mary Witt 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Abbott, Mrs. Burwell M. 
Abele, Luther W. 
Adelstein, Dr. Fred 
Allinson, Zella 

Antl, Loretta M. 

Awig, Mrs. Elmer F. 
Barger, Vera V. 

Beck, Dr. Claude S. 
Beckwith, Ada Bel 

Bell, Henderson M., III 
Bemis, Mrs. William Hay 
Bigler, Augusta M. 
Bissett, Mrs. George 
Blaser, Mrs. Arthur F. 
Bowman, Blanche 

Boyd, Robert 

Bradfield, Margaret 
Brand, Marguerite 
Brandt, Mrs. William E. 
Brooks, George F. 
Caldwell, Louis G. 
Calhoun, Eric V. 
Campbell, Mrs. John S. 
Carpenter, Mrs. John W. 
Cate, Mrs. Russell F. 
Chandler, Mrs. Willis G. 
Civkin, Victor 

Clayman, Dr. N. Edward 
Clough, Stanley Thomas 
Combs, Troy 

Conover, Mrs. George S. 
Coopland, Mary Victoria 
Corrigan, William J. 
Couchman, Maude D. 
Cowell, Dorothy Jane 
Crowell, William R. 
DeMaioribus, Alexander 
Denner, Mrs. Ruth G. 
Dennis, Robert B. 
Deutschlander, Reverend J. 
Dickman, Mrs. Ivan 
Douglas, Mrs. Morris 


Eide, Mrs. Randolph 
Harasta, Paul A. 
Porter, Mrs. Henry J. 


ANNUAL 

Drew, Mrs. William 
Dunbar, Anne 

Eisenbrey, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Ellenberger, Mrs. William J. 
Falkenstein, Mrs. Madge 
Feldman, S. 

Fetterman, Dr. Joseph 
Floyd, Mrs. Preston St. G. 
Foley, Mrs. Ann M. 
Foley, Margaret 

Foster, Mrs. H. Schuyler 
Fulton, Beryl 

Gardner, Mrs. Kenneth H. 
Gentile, Gerard L. 

Gilpin, William 

Glass, Myron E. 
Glatthar, Mrs. Carl F. 
Goldman, Sam H. 
Goldstein, Sarah M. 
Goodman, Arthur M. 
Goodwillie, C. J. 

Green, Mrs. Ralph W. 
Grigor, Jessie P. 

Hait, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Halbert, Elsie M. 

Hale, Willis W. 
Halkozics, Zoltan K. 
Hart, Hazel L. 

Hassmer, Arline 

Hayden, Mrs. Warren S. 
Haynes, Mrs. Eldridge 
Hewett, Helen 

Hoag, Mrs. Paul S. 
Hofrichter, Dorothy 
Holden, Mrs. Rhoda E. 
Hosick, Leroy M. 
Hossler, Mrs. Hal G. 
Houck, Mrs. Lewis D. 
Houser, Mrs. Mabel L. H. 
Huston, Kathryn 

Irish, Charles F. 
Jankovsky, F. E. 
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Jeavons, W. Norman 
Joseph, Mrs. Helen H. 
Judd, Mrs. Henrietta S. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Glenn C. 
Kessel, Mrs. Roscoe L. 
Kettering, Mrs. Eugene W. 
Kirkpatrick, Harry 
Kirtz, Mrs. Harry 

Knoll, Mrs. George W. 
Koncana, Mrs. Meta M. 
Kracman, L. 

Krogman, Dr. Wilton M. 
Lake, Charles H. 

Leedy, Denoe 

Leslie, Elwin C. 
Lewandowski, Mrs. E. P. 
Loesch, Mrs. Mabel 
Logan, Mrs. Floyd J. 
Lovett, Mrs. L. E. 
Luffler, Elizabeth 
Luthringer, Mrs. John 
Lynn, Dora Mae 
McCallip, Emily Lyon 
McCay, Mrs. William 
McCoy, Mrs. Vincent E. 
McLaughlin, A. Gordon 
McLean, Mrs. Ruth N. 
McNary, Henrietta 
Mainwaring, Theodore D. 
Mereness, Ann 

Miller J. Howard 

Moon, Mrs. Howard Lee 
Morgan, Mrs. John B. 
Morreau, Mrs. Lee H. 
Morrow, Charlotte 
Murphy, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Murray, Mrs. John H. 
Myers, Dr. Everett C. 
Neddermeyer,Mrs. Rudolph 
Neilson, Katherine B. 
Newkirk, Mrs. Henry M. 
Nutting, J. Morley 
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Odell, Dr. Wheeler H. 
Parrett, Robert A. 
Parson, Julia L. 

Patton, Mrs. Florence R. 
Perkins, Arthur C. 

Pfau, Mrs. Paul F. 
Phillips, Mrs. Miles S. 
Phillips, Mrs. Victor B. 
Pierce, Mrs. David H. 
Pratt, Mrs. Curtis W. 
Preble, Mrs. Theodore L. 
Pringle, Robert R. 

Ptak, Mrs. Lawrence J. 


Rogers, Mrs. Lester C. 
Rooklidge, Mrs. H. E. 


Scroggs, Hattie M. 
Simon, Sidney 

Smith, Mrs. Bradford B. 
Solt, Mrs. Leonard F. 


ANNUAL (Continued) 


Toth, Elizabeth 
Tranquillini, Ferro L. 


Rose, Max L. Trojan, Margaret 
Rotheram, Mrs. Charles E. Unger, Mrs. Morton A. 
Rowland, Mrs. Adah M. Van Loozen, Sylvester C. 
Salomon, Sidney Vaughn, Mrs. M. May 
Schaffer, Lester W. Victoreen, Mrs. _ A. 
Schmidt, Mrs. Karl Wagley, Ernest 

Scott, Dudley H. Wahl, Dr. Spencer A. 


Walker, Mrs. John U. 
Walters, Irene 
Warnock, Robert G. 
Weber, Mrs. Lloyd H. 


Randles, Mrs. George E. Spring, A. F. Whitacre, Francis M. 
Ratner, Mrs. Leonard Stefancic, Mary Winslow, Mrs. Edward N. 
Reed, Mrs. Thyra Taylor, Carl R. Wise, Frances 


Reich, Benjamin M. 
Richardson, Mrs. Helen E. 
Riddick, Mrs. Henry T. 


Riehl, William G. Tippens, Mrs. Albert H. Woodward, Mrs. Jesse 
Robbins, James J. Tomlinson, Mrs. G. A. Worthington, Leonard F. 
Rodzinski, Dr. Artur Torrey, Gilberta G. Wulff, Mrs. John C, 
MEMBERSHIP, FEBRUARY 28, 1934 
Endowment Benefactor....... 118 
CALENDAR FOR APRIL, 1934 
Sunday I. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Exhibition of Public Works of Art 
Project, by William M. Milliken. 
4.00 p.m. Preservation of Ohio’s Antiquities, by I. T. 
Frary, Membership and Publicity Secretary, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. (Holden Lec- 
ture on Out door Art.) 
4.00 p. m. For Young People. The Holy Cross, an Easter Story, 
by Anne Fox Oliphant, The Cleveland Public 
Library. 
5-15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
7.30 p. m. Discussion of Bach Organ Music, and 
8.15 p.m. Organ Recital of Johann Sebastian Bach, Twen- 
tieth and concluding Program, by Melville Smith. 
Friday 6. 8.15 p.m. Modern European Architectural Sculpture, by 
Walter Agard, Professor of Greek, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Saturday 7. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Hungarian, Bohemian, Polish, 


Taylor, Mrs. Folsom B. 
Tewksbury, Mrs. Roger G. 
Thompson, Mrs. Emmett C. 


Wise, Lois 
Woodford, Mrs. Walter D. 
Woodhead, Mrs. Harry 


Syrian, American Negro, and English Folk Dances, 
by various public school groups, under direction 
of Olive Whitworth. 
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Saturday 7. §.45p.m. 
Sunday 8. 3.15 p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 
5.15 p.m. 
Friday 13. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 14. 2.00p.m. 
5-45 P- m. 
Sunday 16. 3.15 p.m. 
4.00 p. m. 
4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Friday 20. 8.15 p.m. 


Saturday 21. 2.00p.m. 
5-45 P- m. 
Sunday 22. 3.15p.m. 


4.00 p. m. 


4.00 p. m. 


5.15 p.m. 
Tuesday 24. 8.00p.m. 
to 11.00 p. m. 


Wednesday 25. 8.15 p.m. 
Friday 27. 8.15 p.m. 


Radio Talk, WHK. Art Museum Work and Train- 
ing, by Thomas Munro. 

Gallery Talk. The Lifar Collection of Sketches for 
the Russian Ballet, by Milton Fox. 

Epidaurus, Its Cures and Architecture, by Clar- 
ence Powers Bill, Professor of Classics, Western 
Reserve University. 

For Young People. Pictures of European Peasants 
and Their Homes, by Emma I. Malin. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Recent Trends in Sculpture, by Thomas Munro, 
Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 

For Young People. Films: How We Hear, How 
We See, How We Speak. 

Radio Talk, WHK. What Children Do in a 
Museum, by Ann V. Horton. 

Gallery Talk. Italian Paintings, by Mildred 
Leighton. 

Choral Music, by The Cleveland Artists Ensemble, 
under the direction of Carl Radde. 

For Young People. The Twelve Months, a Czecho- 
slovakian Tale, by Helen Winslow. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

A Chamber Opera, by Members of The Fort- 
nightly Musical Club of Cleveland. 

For Young People. Chinese Children, an illus- 
trated talk, by Mrs. George D. Lowry. 

Radio Talk, WHK. A Florentine Bride and Her 
Furniture, by I. T. Frary. 

Gallery Talk. French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man Painting, by Jane Van Gorder. 

Popular Art in Victorian England, by Finley M. 
K. Foster, Professor of English, Western Reserve 
University. 

For Young People. The Story of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, by Ann V. Horton. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

Reception and Private View of the Sixteenth 
Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists 
and Craftsmen. For Museum Members and 
Entrants. 

Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 

The First Third of a New Century in American 
Painting, by Forbes Watson, Lecturer, New York. 
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Saturday 28. 2.0op.m. For Young People. Program of Songs, by Children’s 
Choral Groups, Cleveland Social Settlements. 
5.45 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. Exhibition of Work by Cleve- 
land Artists and Craftsmen, by William M. Milli- 
ken. 
Sunday 29. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. The May Show (Gallery IX), by 
Charlotte Bates. 
4.00 p. m. Some of England’s Great Cathedrals, by Ann V. 
Horton, in charge of Cleveland Public School in- 
struction, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
4.00 p.m. For Young People. A Treasure Hunt of Ancient 
Egypt, by Lois Gilbert. 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 
Wright. 

Mondays 4.00 p.m. The Art of Greece and Rome, by Charles B. 
Martin. 


Wednesdays 5.00 p.m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by 
Charles B. Martin. 
8.00 p. m. Amateur Sketch Club, by Lowell Lee. 
8.00 p.m. Amateur Arts and Crafts Club, by Kalman 


Kubinyi. 
Thursdays 3.00 p. m. The Appreciation of Music, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Fridays 2.00 p.m. Print-Makers Old and Modern. 


3.00 p. m. Indian Literature and Its Relation to the Visual 
Arts, by Margaret Fairbanks. 
4.00 p. m. Fifty Master Painters, by Milton Fox. 
Saturdays 10.00 a.m. The American Home: Its European Origins, by 
and 11.00 a. m. I. T. Frary and Charlotte Bates. 
g.co a.m. Classes for Members’ Children and for Non- 
to12.00 m. Members’ Children. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Galleries VIII, IX, and — Exhibition of Public Works of Art Project 
Armor Court . . . (through April 8). 


Gallery xX. . . . . . The Lifar Collection of Sketches for the Russian 
Ballet (through April 8). 

Gallery XI . . . . . Illustrations for Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers 
Karamazov. 


Galleries V through XI. . Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of Work by Cleve- 
land Artists and Craftsmen (opens April 25). 


Children’s Museum. . . Easter Eggs and European Peasant Carvings. 
Educational Corridor . . Ohio Print-Makers’ Exhibition. 
Foyer. . . . . «Posters by Joseph Binder (through April 7). 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


Joun LonGc SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GwINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 

JouHN HunTINGTON HorD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. Horp 
Haroip T. CLarkK WILLIAM G. MATHER 
RALPH M. CoE CHARLES L. MURFEY 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIs F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE JOHN L. SEVERANCE 
LEonarD C. HANNA, JR. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex offciis 
Henry G. DaLTon Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Lewis B. WILLiaMs, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON JouHN H. Horp 
LEONARD C. HANNA, Jk. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the oe, ex officiis 


H M. CoE DWARD B. GREENE 
LEonarD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The President of Western Reserve University 
RoBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BoLE 
CHARLES T. BRooKs 
E. S. BurKE, JR. 
WILLARD M. CLapp 
Mrs. H. A. EVERETT 
Paut L. FEtss 
FRANK H. GINN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE 

H. M. HANNA 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 


Davin S. INGALLS 

Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. RALPH T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. MCNAIRY 
LaurENCE H. Norton 
KENYON V. PAINTER 

Mrs. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
AMBROSE SWASEY 

Mrs. Winpsor T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 
Editorial Assistant 
European Representative 
Cashier 
Registrar 


Ciara E. GAETJENS 
Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
HAROLD W. Parsons 
WALTER A. CROLEY 
ELEANOR R. SACKETT 
Minnie H. BREDBECK 
Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. FRaARY 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk 
Printer and Photographer 
Superintendent of Buildings 


EpitH Burrous 
Fiora E. Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
JouN W. McCaBE 


ADMISSION 
¢ n daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
lows: 
Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sunday 1p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
— holidays. Friday evening is free from 
to 10 during the lecture season. 
On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
tickets, and children of school age. 
losed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 

A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Hottis 

Curator of Paintings Henry SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings Lovu!IsE BURCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints Leona E. PRAsSsE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education THomas Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Lours—E M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary Ipa RoGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MArTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 

Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, Mr. ALVAREZ, 

Librarian, NELL G. SILL. Assistants: MIssTHWING, 
Miss TALLMAN, Miss VAN DER VEER, MISS 
HAwLeEy, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possible gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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